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as the balance fully cine to him from the State. When this Bill was before the Senate I made a. Speech that was very extensively published and was entirely satisfactory to the friends of the Vice President.1 Gideon Granger, the Post Master General under Mr. Madison, who had been elected to the Senate from the Western District, was expected to reply, but did not do so, nor was any answer made, and the Bill passed the Senate by a vote of two to one. To prevent the influence of his silence, it was said and published that Mr. Granger had temporarily lost his voice by a severe cold; which was partially true, but from the sympathy of which he gave unmistakable signs, whilst listening with respectful and undivided attention to the recital of Tompkins' services, persecutions and sufferings, I inferred a better reason for his disinclination to speak against him, and gave him credit for his forbearance. Mr. Lot, a Member from Long Island, and an ardent friend, was so far moved by the same cause that he wrept like a child and was obliged to leave the chamber.
The Vice President arrived at Albany from Washington about this time, and was received by our friends with wild enthusiasm. A meeting2 composed of the Democratic members of the Legislature. and citizens in great numbers and from all parts of the State, and over which I presided, was, a short time afterwards, held at the Capitol, by which Tompkins was nominated as a Candidate for Governor with great unanimity and enthusiasm.3 After an unusually animated contest in which each party exerted itself to the utmost. Mr. Clinton was re-elected by a small majority, but neither of the results I proposed' to Gen. German occurred: we did not turn the Governor out, nor did he put us down. Although we lost our Governor we chose a Legislature by which I was appointed a Senator in Congress, and which turned Mclntyre out of the office of Comptroller, in which he had worked so hard against us.
Several other stirring events transpired at the session of 1820. Mr. Clinton called the attention of the Legislature, in his speech, to the Missouri Question, and recommended action upon that subject. I was not favourable to his recommendation, but unwilling to give him the advantage of wielding so powerful an influence against us as it would have proved to be, if we had opposed it. Incessant attempts were made by his friends to place me- in that attitude. Permission was asked, and given, to use my name in a notice signed by
1 Speech in the Senate of New Pork, on the Act. to carry into effect the Act of 13th April, 1819, for the settlement of the late Governor's accounts.    Albany, 1820.—W. C. F.
2 Feb. 22, 1820.    In an account of the meeting-, written by John A. King to Rufus King, he said:  " A well written address and Resolutions were then submitted by Mr. Van Buren, the chairman to' the meeting, and were adopted with long and repeated cheering."— W. C. F.
3 The question of Tompkins' accounts remained open until after the election, and undoubtedly played some part in defeating him.   In November, ISi'O, a measure was introduced, and passed without opposition, ending the controversy by enabling the accounts to be balanced.—W. C. F^tj l{.»jl{A\ Uo 1J!'UUIS1|1|U<1 Jn A.ilt.»Ip.nix,t ,H|) Untlll -.Jll.JtU.i )U):-i .Hj) Jn IjJIM) .MJ) iitll
